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to final abnegation, and the dynastic State was replaced by
a commonwealth in which royalty ceased to be anything
but a pious legend and a decorative bill of expense. In the
one case a f eudalistic body of agrarian squires has continued,
in spite of adverse economic circumstances, to be of de-
cisive weight in national policy and to control the adminis-
trative machinery, while in the other the barons and feu-
dalistic gentry, after a well-contested fight for peace, were
supplanted by the spokesmen of business enterprise, whose
interests dictated peace, industry and a qualified return to
the rule of Live and let live.
Not that British popular sentiment and collective ambi-
tion has ever fully declined to the level of pecuniary
quietism implied in this characterisation, nor that Prussian-
ised Germany sees no end in life beyond the power of the
State and the subservience of the subject, but the contrast
so pointed between the two will hold after all, with due
qualification. With due qualification it will hold that in the
reflections of the British citizen the United Kingdom is con-
ceived as a "commonwealth," while in the speculations of
the German (Prussian) subject the Fatherland is a "State."
It is as difficult for the commonplace Englishman to un-
derstand what the German means by the "State" as it is
for the German to comprehend the English conception of a
"commonwealth," or very nearly so. The English still
have the word "state" in their current vocabulary, because
they once had the concept which it is designed to cover, but
when they do not in current use confuse it with the notion
of a commonwealth, as they commonly do in making it
serve as a synonym for "nation," it is taken to designate an